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slightly elevated ; below convex ; umbilicus large ; suture 
impressed ; whorls four ; lip sharp ; color light brown. 
First discovered in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Fig. 45. 
since found in various places throughout 
New England. This species is not uncom- 
mon, though owing to its extreme minuteness is not often 
found. The writer has separated this into a distinct 
genus, from the fact that the jaw is composed of sixteen 
distinct pieces, and not one solid plate, as in other snails. 
For reasons already given, the species are described un- 
der their old generic names. — To be continued. 
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Enumeration of Hawaiian Plants. By Horace Mann. (From the 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 
VII., 186G.) Cambridge, July, 1867. 8vo. pp. 92. 
The collection which forms the basis of this enumeration was made 
during a visit of over a year to the Hawaiian Islands. The enumera- 
tion, consisting of a list of the entire known flora of land-plants, with 
descriptions of new genera and species, is prefaced by a sketch of 
previous botanical explorations in these islands, with a description of 
the physical geography of the ftve islands visited by the author, and 
remarks on the distribution of the plants, which latter depends on the 
distribution of heat and moisture, and the elevation of the soil. The 
wet region of Hawaii, for example, extending on the eastern side of the 
island, from a height of 1,500 or 2,000 feet, to about' 5,000 feet,* is the 
most heavily wooded of the group. The parts between 1,500 feet and 

* " The summits of West Maui, Oahu, and Kauai, lying between the heights of 4,000 and 
6.500 feet, are just in the cloud level, and, being also peaks where denudation has long been 
active, the soil 1ms become somewhat impervious to moisture, which therefore remains on 
the surface. The region lias a peculiar aspect, which is at once recognized in ascending 
the mountains. The only forest-tree, the ohia lehua (Metrosideros polymorphs,) becomes 
stunted ; the trunks are covered with a thick coating of Mosses and Hepalicw, which retains 
the moisture so as to render everything (hipping wet; and not more than a dozen species 
of flowering plants and ferns occur in the whole. Above this, on the mountains of West 
Maui and Kauai, there is an open tract, where the lehua, one of the largest forest-trees 
at an elevation of 2,000 feet, lias become dwarfed, a foot or two high, in spreading clumps, 
but still flowing luxuriantly. In the midst of such clumps are found the violets peculiar to 
these regions, and in the neighboring tussocks of sedge (an Oreobolus) are found the few 
other plants, which occur here and nowhere else, to the number of eight or nine; also 
Drosera longifoha, thousands of miles from its next nearest known habitat." 
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the sea-level comprise comparatively few species, and but little of the 
peculiar vegetation. The high and dry mountain tracts, above 4,000 
or 4,500 feet, are very distinct in their character and vegetation from 
either of the regions below. The highest lava summits are nearly 
destitute of vegetation. 

There appear to be about seven hundred species of Flowering Plants, 
Perns, and Club-mosses (including the fifty Grasses, which are not 
yet worked up, being still in the hands of Colonel Munro), indigenous 
or well-established in the islands, — a large portion of which (nearly 
two-thirds J are quite peculiar to them. The Lichens are catalogued 
by Professor E. Tuckermau, who states that "a large proportion of 
our knowledge, especially in the crustaceous groups [comprising those 
forms which grow closely, adhering to rocks or the bark of trees, and 
cannot be removed without crumbling up] is due entirely to his [Mr. 
Mann's] researches, directed, as they were, by previous study of North 
American Lichens." 

Manual of the Botany of tub Northern United States, in- 
cluding the District East of the Mississippi and North of 
North Carolina and Tennessee. Arranged according to the 
Natural System. By Asa Gray, Fisher Professor of Natural His- 
tory in Harvard University. Fifth Edition. With twenty-five 
plates, illustrating the Sedges, Grasses, Ferns, &c. New York : 
Ivisou, Phinney, Blakeman, & Co. Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Co. 
1867. pp. 701. [Not including the Mosses and Liverworts, nor the 
"Garden Botany."] 

It must be gratifying to all lovers of Botany that the science is so 
widely studied as to warrant a new edition of Dr. Gray's Manual ; and 
it is no less gratifying to students, that it makes its fifth appearance 
in public in such an elegant form. It is brought up to the latest and 
highest knowledge of the clay, and its comprehensiveness, accuracy, 
clearness, and simplicity, its abundant synopses and analyses, its ad- 
mirable plates, and its clear and well-contrasted type, make it alto- 
gether a most important acquisition to our botanical literature. 

With this volume in hand, one can travel from Maine to Virginia ou 
the coast, and westward to the Mississippi, and find therein lucid and 
ample descriptions of all the flowering plants he may meet in that ex- 
tensive area. Everything in the way of botanical discovery in this 
country has focussed upon Dr. Gray's table; and the result is, that his 
new edition is not a mere reprint, but a rewriting of the whole work, 
with important and significant changes. The nomenclature of our 
Flora has suffered much variation, and now this last publication upon 
it has again made numerous alterations. Dr. Gray has, with a com- 



